JOHN MILTON
Perceiving that the true way to liberty followed on
from these beginnings [referring to the demands of the
Puritans upon the king], inasmuch also as I had pre-
pared myself from my youth that, above all things, I
could not be ignorant what is of Divine and what of
human right, I resolved, though I was then meditating
other matters, to transfer into this struggle all my gen-
tus and all the strength of my industry.
For twenty years unbroken by any return to poetry,
except for brief and insignificant excursions, Milton
devoted himself to the Puritan cause. He was not a
hundred per cent Puritan himself; he never was. He
was much too broad-gauged for that. He was, as
Garnett puts it, "a most free and independent thinker,
the vast sweep of whose thought happened to coincide
for a while with the narrow orbit of so-called Puritan-
ism." Probably no man ever entered public life with
nobler motives. He wanted no office, no glory for him-
self* He wanted to free his country from corruption,
injustice, and tyranny and to establish in their place a
new social order in which righteousness, justice^ and
liberty would prevail. That was the Puritan goal as he
saw it He knew that he was not at his best in writ-
ing prose polemics. He would have to write them "with
his left hand." But no one else was half as good And
the Puritans sorely needed someone who could not only
inveigh intelligently against the evils of the day btit
who could make their own high purposes dear and per-
suasive to the public. To Milton that need was the caS
of God, and he bowed his own will in sttbznisskgz.